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We are ruined, not by what we really want, 
but by what we think we do. Therefore never go 
abroad in search of your wants: if they be real 
wants, they will come home in search of you, For 
he that bwys what he does not want, will soon want 
what he cannot buy. CoLron. 


Grve us this day our daily bread, we pray; 
And give us likewise, Lord, our daily thought, 
That our poor souls may strengthen as they 
ought, 
And starve not on the husks of yesterday. 
Puruiies Brooks. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1908. 


Happiness is not the end of lije: character ts. 
BEECHER, 


AMERICA. 


My Country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From ev’ry mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King! 

S. F. Smiru. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WITHOUT FIRE. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL, 


OMETIMES we forget the value of the 
““commonplace,”’ because we have always 
experienced it and have never known its 

lack. All our lives we have built fires to warm 
ourselves in cold weather, and have daily eaten 
food which has been prepared by the agency of 
fire. Nearly every article of every-day use 
in our homes has been manufactured partly 
by the.use of fire or by tools or machinery which 
the heat of the flame has helped to shape. 

How would life seem without fire, I wonder? 
Very strange, you will agree, when you think 
about it carefully. 

Do you know that his knowledge of kindling 
and using fire distinguishes man from all the 
other animals that inhabit the earth? Who 
ever heard—save in a. fairy story—of bears 
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lighting a fire to cook gruel, or of a horse making 
his own shoes by the heat of a fire at a forge? 
Man is sharply distinguished from the beasts 
because he is “the fire-using and the cooking 
animal.” Man has not the warm fur and 
feathers of the dog and bird to protect him- 
self from the bitter cold, yet he steals the fur 
from the fox, the wool from the sheep, and the 
downy feathers from the bird’s breast and 
clothes himself therewith; but, even so, man 
could not be man and live in cold climates 
or with any degree of civilization unless he 
could master the flame, which the lower animals 
fear, and make it warm his cold body and 
soften his rough food for easier digestion. Nor 
could man build and hew and weave or swiftly 
transport himself and his goods save for the 
fire by which his clever brain, his skilful hand, 
and the metals of the deep earth join forces in 
the making of tools, great machines, and 
puffing engines. 

Primitive man, ages ago, found fire in nature 
kindled by the lightning or by volcanic action. 
The beasts of the field also beheld it, but with- 
out comprehension. Man had a brain far 
superior to the other animals, and he gradually 
learned to preserve and to use the fire existing 
in nature. Eventually, he learned also to 
kindle the flame by various methods of friction 
between iron and flint, by rubbing two sticks 
together, by chemical action, and, at last, by 
the electric current. As the centuries passed, 
the men of many nations learned better ways 
of preserving fire, and more and more uses for 
it. For not long, however, have we had the 
cheap and convenient match for quickly start- 
ing a blaze. ; 

For fuel to fire we have a number of different 
substances, all of them rich in a natural element 
called “carbon,” which growing plants obtain 
: from the atmosphere. Wood, or plant fibre, 
is a simple form of fuel, and abundant. Coal, 
both “soft”? and “hard,” is a product of wood 
which grew centuries ago in the rank forests 
of that day, and, dying, fell into the damp 
swamps where they had grown. Finally, 
layers of earth, together with the water, cov- 
ered the prostrate tree trunks and preserved 
them for the later use of men. Peat is a form 
of vegetable growth preserved in bogs, like 
young coal in the making. Oil and gas and 
wax are products of the air-made, wood-made 
coal, Tallow and fats are animal products 
likewise rich in this same flame-feeding carbon. 
Though fuels are abundant, the poor man may 
shiver in an unheated hovel during a cold 
season, while a bitter winter with inadequate 
railroad service in shipping coal may result 
in a fuel famine and even death upon the tree- 
less plains of the Dakotas. 

Let us, for a moment, summarize the uses of 
fire. We haye mentioned warmth for our 
homes, heat for cooking food, and the use of 
fire in practically all forms of industry,— 
tool-making, metal-working, pottery-baking, 
transporation, and manufacture of many forms. 
In addition, let us not forget the signal lights 
of war nor the warning lights which blaze in 
the light-house towers and upon swiftly moving 
ships and locomotives. 

Savage men have built fires at night to scare 
away the still more savage beasts of prey. 
The mystery of fire in all ages has made it play 
a part in religious worship,—sacrifices at the 
hearth, altar fires for the deity, burning candles 
at the pulpit, even adoration of the fire itself 
as being a mighty god. Cremation, or the 
burning of the dead, has been practised by. 
many nations in many centuries. You and 
I work and read long after sundown and dark- 
ness by the artificial light of a protected fire 
of tallow, oil, or gas, while the ancients vent- 


ured abroad into the dangers of the night 
with blazing torches to guide and protect them 
on their journey. 

You know the stinging pain of cold fingers 
and the numbness which follows; but have 
you noticed also any mental or moral effects 
of cold, such as the welcome warmth of a fire 
could at least partly dispel? I refer to the 
fact that a class of bright children in a cold 
school-room will be dull and unable to learn 
the customary lessons until the room is heated 
and their sluggish blood is sent circulating more 
swiftly to their brains. I believe, also, that it 
is harder for a cold boy to be a good boy. Do 
you find that that is true or not? 

In conclusion, let us be glad for fire, which 
has proven such a faithful servant to us. Let 
us hope that we may not be involved in a fire- 
famine. Let us be glad, also, for the brain 
power which enables us to master the fire, the 
wind, the wave, falling water, long distances, 
the electric energy so abundant in nature, and 
even to chain the sunlight to increase the com- 
fort of our lives. 


NOVEMBER. 


Yer one smile more, departing, distant sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths 
are cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the ledge that skirts the 
way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and dark- 
ened air. 
BRYANT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 


BY FRANK E, CHANNON, 


ASIL stood at the side of the tall wind- 
mill tower and gazed aloft. 

“My, it must be a dandy view from 
up there!” he muttered. Then he walked 
to the crank and unwound the chain. The fan 
high up in the air swung slowly around at 
right angles to the eight-fool wheel; but not a 
breath of air was stirring, so the wheel did not 
revolve. 

Basil stepped back a pace or so and looked 
longingly up again. The sky looked so blue 
up there, and it was higher than the tree-tops. 
He had a small telescope in his pocket. His 
left hand clutched it through the cloth of his 
jacket. 

“T really believe I could see old ‘Sugar Loaf’ 
with this glass,” he said to himself, “I wish 
father had not said I might not go up. Sixty 
feet! Pooh, what’s that! I’ve been up twice 
as high, and there’s a ladder all the way up 
here. Why, a baby could climb up! I”— 

“Hello, Basil. Going up?’ a voice rang out, 
and there was the sound of approaching steps. 

It was Fred Billings from next door. He 
came running along and sprang onto the second 
round of the ladder, 

“Come on,” he called. “Bet I’m up first!’’ 

“Wold hard,” cried Basil. “We must not 
go up, father said so.” 

Fred jumped back and looked at his chum. 
“Must not go up,” he echoed. ‘ Why not?” 


“Dad said it was dangerous. He forbade 
my going up.” 

“Why, that’s rot. There’s a ladder all the 
way up, and a platform at the top.” 

“T know, but he said I wasn’t to go.” 

“Well, he isn’t home anyway now—no one’s 
home, so it’s all right.” 

“No, I mustn’t go.” 

“Oh, you baby, come on.” 

Basil felt the telescope in his pocket, Then 
he thought of all the things he could see so 
high up in the air. It was perfectly safe, of 
course it was. He wanted to go. He would 
go. But a little voice inside him said, “It’s 
wrong, you must not go.” “Why?” de- 
manded Basil of the voice. ‘‘Because your 
father said you were not to go, and you promised 
you would not.” “TI don’t care, I shall go,” 
retorted Basil. ‘If you do, you'll be sinning; 
you'll be breaking your word; you will not be 
a gentleman; you will be a cad,” warned the 
small voice. ‘‘I don’t care,” thought Basil. 
“T shall go if I want to.” 

“What ’re staying there for?” cried Fred. 
“Come on.” 

“Don’t go,’”’ pleaded the small voice inside 
Basil. “Shut up!’ snapped back Basil, as 
he sprang on to the first step of the iron 
ladder. 

“All right, Fred, I’m coming,” he shouted, 
and next moment he was following his chum 
up. 
But still the valiant little voice within him 
was not entirely quieted. It argued with him 
all the way up the ladder. ‘It doesn’t matter 
if it’s safe or not: it’s the fact that you are 
breaking your word. You promised you 
wouldn’t go, and now you are going. You’re 
no true boy,” the voice said to him, but Basil 
would not hear any more. He closed his ears 
to what was said, and climbed on after Fred. 

In a few moments they were at the top, and 
seated on the wooden platform right beside 
the big steel wheel. 

“Great! ain’t it?”’ said Fred. 


Basil had his telescope out from his pocket 


and was directing his gaze northward to where 
the giant head of old “Sugar Loaf” lifted its 
snow-clad summit. ‘‘There’s ‘Sugar Loaf’!” 
he cried. ; 

Fred took the glass from him and was in the 
act of placing it to his eye when Basil gave a 
warning shout: 

“Took out!” 

Look out, indeed! 
More than that, it was turning around to catch 
the favoring breeze. 

“Get down,” cried Fred. 

But the wheel was whizzing around fast now, 
and veering first one way, then another, as 
the great fan caught the fickle puffs of the fast- 
increasing wind. 

Like the little stupids they were, the two 
lads had gone up aloft without first making 
fast the crank, and now the tall, eight-foot 
wheel, with its accompanying fan was whizzing 
around and pumping madly. It drove them 
away from the ladder to the far side on the 


platform, and there thy crouched, sick and 


dizzy, expecting every second that the wheel 
would swing around upon them or the fan 
would knock them off. 

“Whir—whir—whir,” sounded the wheel, 
and “Pump—pump—pump,” went the rod, 
as it drew the water out of the well, and ‘Oh, 
oh, oh! Help, help, help!”? screamed the two 
boys, who realized they were caught. The 
wind and the wheel gave them no rest. They 
were chased around the frail deck, back and 
forth, round and round, with no time to crawl 
down the ladder, even if they got on that side. 
It was a race with death; for, if once that fan 


The wheel was revolving. 
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a or wheel hit them, the lads knew they would 


) be knocked into space. ’ 

“What did I tell you,” piped up a quiet 
voice within Basil. It wasn’t a weak voice 
‘now, but Basil had no time to answer it. He 
was running for his life, and jumping first 
this way, then that. 

Just at that moment a strong, calm voice 
called to them from below: 

“Lie down, you lads: lie quiet, still. I’m 
going to turn the wheel off. Be steady now, 
and all will be right.” 

It was the voice of Fred’s father, and, as the 
two frightened boys crouched yet farther down 
upon the platform, they heard the running 
out of the chain and the “whir” of the wheel 
cease. The fan swung around, and the wheel 
stopped. 

“Now crawl round to the ladder and slowly 
down. Don’t hurry, you are quite safe,” the 
voice ordered, and the lads began the descent. 

In a few moments. they were on the ground, 
and a couple of pretty badly scared boys they 
were, but they were safe. 

That evening, as Basil’s father pointed out 
to him where he had sinned, the lad looked 
up in his face and said: 

“T knew at the time it was wrong, dad, but 


I wanted to go so badly, and all the time there 


was something inside me saying, ‘You mustn’t 
go,,you mustn’t go.’”’ 

Father smiled, as he said, ‘That ‘something’ 
inside you, my son, was the voice of conscience. 
Always heed it, Basil; for, if you ignore it, it 
will become weaker and weaker, until at last 
you will not be able to hear it at all, and God 
help the man or boy who cannot hear the voice 
of conscience.” 


THE UNFAILING LOVE. 


I READ in the dear old chapters, 
In times when weary grown, 
Of the Love that never faileth 
To find and bless its own. 
And sweet are the words with comfort 
As through the land I go, 
For what the Father has promised 
He will make good, I know. 


No matter what ills betide us 
Here in the lower land, 
We may turn from the cares that vex us 
And find the comforting hand. 
We can lean on the love unfailing 
Like an arm that is strong and true, 
And feel it is sure and steadfast 
The whole long journey through. 


O Love so like a fountain 
The summers cannot dry, 

You fall on hearts grown weary 
Like rain from a pitying sky. 

Refreshed by the gentle shower, 
All trustfully we say, 

The Love that has failed us never 
Will follow us all the way. 


Espen EK, Rexrorp. 


BEAUTIFUL this thought and _ beautiful 

B the language wherewith Sir Philip 

Sidney gave it expression: “They are 

never alone who are accompanied by noble 
thoughts.” 


As often as we do good, we offer sacrifice to 
God. ARISTOTLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WINTER GAMES. 


BY FLORENCE D, CONDICT. 


os AM going coasting,’ stated Teddy, im- 
portantly, putting on his red mittens 
that had dried by the kitchen stove. 

“Come in early,” requested mamma. 

Teddy closed the door and started out so 
wadded in tippets, sweaters, and leggins that 
he could hardly walk. He found his sled, and, 
picking up the rope, dragged it slowly down the 
driveway. 

“ello, Minnie.” 

A red-cheeked little girl waved her hand. 
She, too, had her sled and called: ‘It’s fine. 
There’s a crust on the snow, and we can sail.”’ 

This sailing was the best sport of the whole 
winter; for, when the sloping pasture lot gleamed 
with the iced snow, one could ride slowly over 
the shining surface blown by the wind, with 
the sensation of going sleighing over the coun- 
try with no one pulling. 

“Now, Ill start here,’’ directed Ted, ‘‘and 
you start there, and then we will meet and 
shake hands and part, and meet again.” 

Calmly they glided, calling to each other and 
laughing, and watching the stiff weeds that 
pierced through the snow bend and bow as 
they passed. 

“Tet’s race,” suggested Teddy. “I mean, 
let’s see who'can get the wind to blow him the 
faster.” 

“T guess your sled is sharper than mine, so 
that will make the difference.’ 

“We'll change,” said the boy, generously. 

And so they commenced at exactly the same 
place, and up came a brisk wind and pushed 
them well. For a while they kept even; but 
soon a great many weeds seemed to conspire 
against Teddy and to catch his rudders, and 
the little inclines were in the way of Minnie, 
and so, when Teddy was but half-way across 
the pasture, Minnie was sailing far ahead. She 
stopped and looked back. 

“Tt’s just luck,” she called pleasantly. 
“Probably I got the most slippery part of the 
field.” 

This made Teddy forgive her for winning, 
for it was not at all pleasant to be beaten by a 
girl. 

The next thing that they found to do was to 
visit the brook that ran by the roadside at one 
end of the field. _ It was frozen deep in ice; but 
the rivulet flowed over a rocky bottom down 
quite a hill, and the water had hardened into 
the shape of its waterfalls and eddies, so that 
it looked like wonderful architecture. No 
water could be seen, it could only be heard 
gurgling far below. } 

“JT wonder how it likes being roofed,” re- 
marked Teddy, listening with his mouth open. 
“Let’s try to break through and look at the 
water, and see if it’s just the sameas in summer.” 

After much stamping and pulling, they lifted 
out a triangular piece of ice, and there was the 
water rippling in little wrinkles over the brown 
earth. 

“But look at the other side of the ice,” cried 


”? 


_ Minnie. 


“Sure enough! Why it’s as cunning as can 
be. It’s like a snow-storm all stuck together.” 

Spars and erystals and prisms of ice formed 
a little castle with turret, pinnacle, and terrace. 

“Let’s take it home and show mother.’’ 

And so they did, guarding the fragile fairy 
home from all harm. 


“T think it must be the home of Jack Frost - 


himself,’”” mamma said. 
Then they remembered that Jack Frost 
built that way; for had he not that very morn- 


ing left a tiny forest of trees etched on the 
window-pane? 

“Tf only we could keep Jack Frost’s things 
to play with,” complained Minnie. ‘They 
would be just better than doll houses.’ 

“And I wish we could sail on the snow crust 
in summer,” said Teddy. 

Just then Teddy’s mamma produced two 
little cakes each shining in white icing like 
snow-crusted fields. ‘This kind of Jack Frost 
work you can have all the year round,” she 
said. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BETTY’S GARDEN, 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


“( C* KE what I’ve found, Aunt Ruth!” 
Betty came dancing into the room with 
a bunch of violets grasped tightly in her 
little hand, which she had pulled up, roots and 
all, in her eagerness to show them to her aunt. 

“Yes, dear, they are very pretty,” Aunt 
Ruth replied, although Betty thought a sorry 
look came into her eyes, instead of the smile 
she had expected. 

“But you don’t seem real glad, Aunt Ruth,— 
and they are the first violets of spring!’’ de- 
murred Betty, in a disappointed tone, eying 
lovingly the half-opened violets that were fast 
wilting in her, little hot hand. 

Aunt Ruth drew Betty to her and kissed the 
flushed cheek, saying, as she did so, “It is not 
because I am not glad to see these brave little 
blossoms that have dared to open their eyes so 
early in the season, but I would much rather 
have seen them out in the woods where you 
found them,” 

“Why, Aunt Ruth, I thought you’d be glad 
to have me pick them for you! Besides, I don’t 
believe I could have found the place again.” 
Betty’s pleasure seemed all of a sudden to have 
vanished. 

“But you see; my dear, that you have killed 
these. flowers before they have had time fairly 
to grow,” explained her aunt, taking the bunch 
of wilted violets from Betty’s hot hand. 

“Won’t they come up again in water?” 
asked Betty, touching the-petals lovingly. 

“No, dear: they are too young and tender, 
and the stems are too short. I will tell you what 
we can do, though,” she added, as Betty 
brushed away a tear that was slowly rolling 
down her cheek, ‘“‘we will plant them.” 

In a shady spot out in the garden Aunt Ruth 
planted the root of withered violets. Betty 
watered it, and not a day passed by that she 
did not visit it. And, when, at last, the shy 
little violets straightened themselves among 
their green leaves, and the leaves themselves 
multiplied until quite a patch of violets covered 
the space, Betty one day confided to Aunt Ruth, 
who stood beside her, ‘‘I think it is much nicer 
to dig flowers up than just to pick them.” 

“So do I,” replied her aunt. “By and by 
you can have quite a wild-flower garden here 
by simply bringing home one root of each differ- 
ent kind of flower that will bear transplanting. 
And it is so much kinder to the flowers than to 
pick them and throw them away, as so many 
children do.”’ 


EVERENCE the highest, have patience 
IR with the lowest. Let this day’s per- 
formance of the meanest: duty be thy 
religion. Are the stars too distant? Pick up 
the pebble that lies at thy feet and from it 
learn all, 
MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI, 
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For Every Other Sunday, 
NOVEMBER. 
BY KATE HUDSON. 


‘‘GOLDEN-RAYED sunflowers, stately and tall, 
Gazing with scared brown eye over the wall 
Why do you shiver and shake, one and all? 
What in the woods, on the lea, 
Do you see?” 


? 


““We see November come hasting along, 

Clad all in dun and brown, stalwart and strong; 
Waving his long, hoar-frost pointed spear o’er 

him, 

Ruthlessly driving the poor flowers before him, 
Aster and goldenrod he has laid low. 

Soon he will seize poor us! Where shall we go? 

Where shall we hide from him, 
Or whither flee?” 


“Golden-crowned sunflowers, bend your bright 
head; 
Kind old Earth’s mother-heart makes a soft bed. 
Close your brown eye for a sound winter sleep, 
Let rude November his rough revels keep. 
He and his wild brothers will soon have passed 
by, 
May, with her sisters mild, be drawing nigh; 
Then golden sunflowers, ope wide your brown 
eye, 
Welcoming beetle and bee.” 
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THE LESSON. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


JPtobemal 


IRIAM’S door flew open and Gwen’s 
| V | fluffy head was thrust in. 

“OQ Miriam,” she cried, “when you 
go to town to-day, please stop at the library 
and get these German books for Christy. The 
girls are helping her out, you know, while her 
ankle’s getting well. I told her I’d bring them 
yesterday, but I forgot.” 

“But, Gwen, I won’t have time,” Miriam 
protested. “ You know’’— 

“But you will this time, just for me, Mimmie 
dear, please. I’m awfully sorry, but I prom- 
ised, and then I forgot,’”’ and Gwen kissed her 
finger tips to Miriam and departed. 

“That’s three times this week that Gwen 
has promised and forgotten, and I’ve had to 
do it for her. If it were any one but Gwen— 
well, even Gwen might learn a lesson some- 
time,”’ and Miriam picked up the list of books 
ungraciously. 

Supper and chapel were over when Miriam 
came in from town, cold and tired. Half a 
dozen of the girls were gathered in her room, 
waiting. 

“What made you so late, honey?’ Bess 
Miller asked. “Supper is over, and chapel 
and ’”’— 

“And a demerit for me, the first one I’ve 
had!”’ Miriam exclaimed. 

The outburst was so unlike her that the girls 
sat silent, not knowing what to say. 

“Couldn’t you explain?’”’? Herminie finally 
suggested; but Miriam shook her head. 

“You know Prexy never takes ‘ detained in 
town’ for an excuse, and it wasn’t my fault, 
either.” Her face flushed. “Girls, I’m 
ashamed to tell tales, but—but Gwen needs 
a lesson! There’s not a girl here that she 
hasn’t imposed on, Anne missed her physics 
test, and Christy was late to the co-ed prom, 
and Bess missed meeting her mother, and 
Herminie has had to eat no end of cold suppers; 
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and there’s not one of us who hasn’t been in- 
convenienced any number of times just because 
Gwen is always promising and forgetting, and 
then having some one do it for her. She needs 
a lesson, a good big one, to’teach her either not 
to make promises or to keep the ones she does 
make!” 

Miriam spoke with unusual heat: the demerit 
was bitter to her, for she was proud of the clear 
record she had kept. If it had been her own 
fault, it wouldn’t have been so hard, but another 
girl’s carelessness! 

“Suppose we all ask her to do errands for 
us the very first time she goes into town,” 
Agnes Lord suggested. 

“But she always offers to do things for 
people,” Bess objected. “How shall we arrange 
it??? 

“We'll have to express our desires to one 
another, and then offer to.see that said desires 
are gratified,” Agnes answered. 

“Well,” Herminie Reeves began, “I really do 
need to match a piece of lace, and, if some one 
would only offer to do it for me, I’d be ever- 
lastingly grateful. I hate to shop.” 

“You're a friend in need, Herminie,” Miriam 
cried. “TI shall be delighted to match your lace 
the first time I go to town, or have Gwen do it 
for me.” 

The girls laughed, only soft-hearted Anne 
begged for clemency. Gwen didn’t mean to 
do these things, she didn’t deliberately plan 
them. 

“Fiven if she doesn’t plan them, she made 
me lose the chance of seeing mother when I 
hadn’t seen her for nearly a year,” Bess said. 

“That’s just it,” Miriam exclaimed. ‘She 
doesn’t mean to, and some one else has to pay 
for her carelessness. It’s no use, Nancy, she 
needs a lesson and she’ll have to take it.” 

It came to pass sooner than they expected, 
for the very next day Gwen announced that 
she had to go into town on a very special errand, 
and Miriam hurried off to tell the conspirators, 
though with a little guilty feeling in her heart, 
for she remembered the mid-year examinations 
began that afternoon at two; but, if the other 
girls didn’t remember—well, they had planned 
for the first day Gwen went to town, and it 
wasn’t her fault if Gwen had chosen to-day. 
Besides, she needed a lesson. 


“Please bring me a pound of chocolates for 
Christy,” Bess Miller requested. ‘I promised 
I’d get them for her the first time>I went in; 
but I don’t know when I can go, so be a dear 
and get them for me.” 

“And please bring me some skirt braid,” 
Agnes Lord came next. ‘I promised last week 
to get it for Cynthia; but I forgot it, and now 
she needs it. I’m awfully sorry, but I prom- 
ised, and then I forgot.” 

“OQ Gwen, do be good, and stop at Black- 
more’s and get me a box of writing-paper for 
Christy. You know the kind she uses, I 
promised I’d do it, but I don’t know when I'll 
get in, and Christy hasn’t a speck for her weekly 
letter,’ and Anne really looked guilty as she 
made her request. 

And so it went until Gwen’s list was long, 
and she herself dismayed at so much shopping 
to be done, and mid-years to begin at two. 
Last of all came Miriam, just as Gwen was board- 
ing the car. 

“Please, Gwennie, match this lace for me,” 
she said. “I promised to do it for Herminie 
and she needs it right away. I’m sorry, but 
I promised,” and then the car bore Gwen away 
from the last conspirator. 

“T don’t see how in the world I can do all 
these things to-day,’”’ she said ruefully to her- 
self. “TI don’t see how they all happened to 
have promised just at this time,” and then 
suddenly the color surged over her face, and 
she sat up very straight. In a flash she under- 
stood, Every girl had said, “I promised,” and 
some had added, “I forgot.”’ Oh, how could 
they have done it, trying to pay her back, and 
to-day of all days! To miss a mid-year meant 
to take a final, no matter how well one stood, 
unless some very, very valid excuse could 
be offered, and “detained in town” was no 


excuse, 

I guided, and that is the lamp of experi- 
ence. I know no way of judging of the 

future but by the past. Parrick Henry. 


(To be continued.) 


HAVE but one lamp by which my feet are 


Duty is the demand of the hour. GOETHE. 
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FRIENDS. 


O Truts of God, whose might can free 
All souls beneath the sun, 

Come, set our love at liberty, 
And make of many, one; 

Come pour thy ray on all that is, 
Reveal the Friend divine, 

And he that is a friend of His 
Shall be a friend of mine. 


No race is quite beyond thy reach 
Of any place or name; 

However varied is thy speech, 
Thy meaning is the same; 

Bid each be helpful where he can, 
Whate’er his creed or shrine; 

And he that is a friend of Man 
Shall be a friend of mine. 


O Truth of God, thy light display 
Till every shade be gone; 

Take all that clouds the heart away, 
And make of many, one; 

One Master’s peace the strife shall end,’ 
One Life our lives combine, 

And he that is my Master’s friend 
Shall be a friend of mine. 


W. G. Tarrant. 


\ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


“rw THINK she is perfectly horrid,”’ and Bessie 
Snow threw her examination paper on 
the floor, laid her face on the window-sill, 

and began to sob. 

Dolly Parker, Bessie’s chum and room-mate, 
picked up the paper and looked it over care- 
fully. 

“T really don’t see how she could give you 
such a mark, Bess. Why don’t you go and ask 
her?” 

“Yes, go and ask Fraulein Sweitzer why she 
gave me such a mark! Don’t you know she 
hates me anyway? Why, she fairly detests 
me. She wouldn’t give me a good mark—not 
if she had to,” and Bessie’s curly head dropped 
down on the window-sill once more, where she 
continued to cry, emphasizing each sob with a 
kick against the wall. 

“Don’t, Bess: you’ll wear a hole in the wall.” 

“Don’t care if I do. Hope I will, so there! 
Id like to know—what I—was born—for—any 
way. What’s the use in trying? MHere’s the 
New Year only just begun, and I’ve had two 
marks already, when. I’ve been trying to be 
good, as hard as anything, too. Really I have, 
Dolly,” seeing the expression of amusement 
which flitted over Dolly’s face, as she remem- 
bered the reasons for those two marks. 

Bessie and Dolly were at boarding school at 
Dexter. It was Miss Robinson’s select school 
for girls, where they had jolly good times, and 
were generally very happy, particularly Bessie. 
Once in a while, however, something happened 
to drive the smiles from her mischievous face, 
and this was one of the times. 

It was hardly true to say that Fraulein 
Sweitzer, the German teacher, did not. like 
Bessie. On the contrary, she liked her im- 
mensely, because she often reminded her of 
a little sister in Germany, whom she loved very 
dearly, but who had been a disappointment to 
her. ; 

Dolly left Bessie to cry it out, and began to 
study her geometry. She worked hard for an 
hour, then she called suddenly, ‘ Bess!” 


THE YOUTHFUL MARINER ONCE MORE. 


No answer. 

“Bess, are you asleep?”’? But still no answer, 
and Dolly continued with her work for five or 
ten minutes; and then Bessie yawned, stretched 
out her arms, uncurled herself from the window- 
seat, and got up. 

“You’ve been asleep, my dear. Do you know 
there’s to be a minstrel show in the hall to-mor- 
row night?” 

“A minstrel show! Who’s getting it up? I 
haven’t heard a word about it.”’ 

“Tt was decided all in a minute. Guess ’twas 
when you were having your exam. The girls 
asked Miss ‘Rob’ if we could have the hall. 
It’s St. Valentine’s Eve, you know, and she said 
wemight. So the girls planned a minstrel show. 
Won’t it be fun?” 

“T should say so. I’ll make a great old darky 
mammy, won’t I, with my white head?” Bes- 
sie’s hair was very light, and the thought of 
the contrast set them both laughing. 

“Never mind, it’ll make all the more fun,” 
said Dolly. ‘ Now I’ve been thinking what we 
can wear. My red cape will work in well, and 
your yellow liberty scarf will make a fine tur- 
ban, and ’”’— 

“My goodness!”’ said Bessie. 

“What is the matter?’’ for Bess had dropped 
into a chair, the picture of woe personified. 

“Pickle—Kate Doe’s note—O, me, O my— 
why was I b-o-r-n?”’ wailed Bessie, disconso- 
lately. 

Dolly’s face grew grave. Evidently that pickle 
had to be paid for. Those two marks meant 
banishment from the next entertainment in 
the school. 

“Tm awfully sorry, dear.” 

“So’m I,” said Bessie, grimly; “but being 
sorry won’t scratch out those marks, so I'll 
have to ‘grin and bear it.’”’ 

Dolly went to the show, while Bessie reaped 
her just reward, and stayed upstairs in her 
room. In spite of her many faults, there was 
a sense of justice in her ungoverned nature, and 
she knew that she deserved the punishment. 

About an hour after Dolly went downstairs 


Bessie heard a knock at the door. She opened 
it, and was much surprised to find Fraulein 
Sweitzer standing there. 

“May I come in, Fraulein Snow?” 

“Why, of course you may. I’m very glad to 
see you,” and Bessie pulled the big rocking- 
chair up to the open grate, bidding Fraulein 
sit in it. 

Fraulein Sweitzer was a thin, sharp-featured 
woman, about thirty-five years old, not an 
easy person to get on with at any time, and 
just now she seemed less at ease than usual. 
Bessie tried to be entertaining, but it was up- 
hill work, until Fraulein asked timidly, ‘‘ Won’t 
you play for me?” 

Bessie was only too glad of a chance to break 
an uncomfortable pause, so she went to the 
piano, asking, “What shall I play?’ But 
before an answer came she plunged into the 
rollicking ‘Georgia Camp-meeting,”’ and was 
delighted to see that her guest enjoyed the jolly 
air. Her feet tapped the floor, and her faded, 
tired eyes began to sparkle. 

“Go on, do,” she begged, when Bessie stopped; 
and for half an hour Bessie played all the bright 
airs she could remember, and finally, with a 
tender little touch, she played and sang 
“YKennst du das Land,” and turned to find 
Fraulein Sweitzer sobbing, with her face hidden 
in her hands. 

“Why—what is the matter, 
thought you’d like that.” 

“T—do, I do, my dear—it—only—made me— 
think ””— 

“Of course it did,’ Bessie was kneeling be- 
side the chair now, tenderly smoothing the thin 
white hand. 

“T ought not to have played it. You feel 
the way I do sometimes when I hear ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’ I know just how it is,” and 
Bessie sighed appreciatively. 

After Fraulein had become more calm, hold- 
ing Bessie’s hand, she spoke of the little sister 
Gretchen. When she had finished, Bessie 
understood more about Fraulein Sweitzer than 
she ever had before. 


Fraulein? I 
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er One Sunday? 


“You made me think of Gretchen, dear. 
Her eyes were like yours, always full of fun and 
mischief. Poor little girl, we never understood 
her, and I often blame myself for many 
things.” 

“T’m sure you did the very best you could, 
Fraulein,” said Bessie, sweetly. So, when 
Fraulein, noting the time, rose and hurried to 
the door, Bessie put her arms about her neck 
and kissed her, saying, 

“T’m so sorry, Friulein,” and the little Ger- 
man teacher did not know that the sorrow 
was for many other things beside the story of 
the little sister. 

When Dolly ran into the room a moment 
later, Bessie was sitting quietly before the fire. 
“Up yet? Have you finished your book?” 

“e No.”? 

“What have you been doing all the evening?” 

“Fraulein has been here, and I played for 
her, and she told me about her little sister in 
Germany—O how horrid I’ve been to her!” 

“Well of all things—after that exam. paper, 
too, You are the queerest girl I ever saw.” 

“T know it,” answered Bessie, “but I don’t 
mean to be queer any more.” 

The next day, which was St. Valentine’s, 
Bessie got the German Division girls together, 
and told them a little story. There is not space 
here to repeat it, but whatever was told brought 
tears to many eyes, and resulted in the pur- 
chase of a big bunch of sweet violets, which made 
Friiulein Sweitzer happy for many days. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MOTHER SWAN’S TELEGRAPH. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


Lis HE very earliest telegraph in America,” 
said great-grandpa, seating himself in 
his story spinning-chair, and taking 

Bright Eyes on his knee, “was in active opera- 

tion in Vermont while the first settlers were 

doing their best to become actually settled. 

Mother Swan lived there, in the centre of what 

is now a flourishing town, but which was then a 

pathless forest, and, being a widow, was obliged 

to look out herself for her little garden and live- 
stock. 

“Every morning the cows were let out to 
feed, and went straying away through the 
woods; and sometimes, by three o’clock, not a 
tinkle of their bells could be heard. Then 
Mother Swan’s telegraph came into play. 

“She had eight children, and these she sent 
to find the wandering animals; but she did not 
despatch them together, for then they might 
easily have become lost in the woods. The 
youngest child was stationed just far enough 
from the house for her mother to hear if she 
should call, the next in size went only far enough 
to be able to communicate with the first, and 
so the line stretched out. 

“When the one at the farther end of the line 
changed his position, in looking for the cows, 
he shouted directions back to the next station, 
and so the line moved to left or right, as the case 
might be, perhaps ending before the cows were 
found, in describing a cirele about the house, 
exactly as that might be done by the minute 
hand of a clock, the log cabin, with the anxious 
mother, being at the centre of the dial. 

“At the first tinkle of the cow bells, ‘Found!’ 
cried Number Hight, and ‘Found!’ repeated 
Number Seven, and so the news ran along the 
line, until Mother Swan herself received it. 
And the little sentinels kept their places until 
the cows had been collected and driven home 
as nearly as might be in the line held by these 
original telegraph operators.”’ 


THE FIDDLER. 


Sometimes if you listen—listen 
When the sunlight fades to gray, 

You will hear a strange musician 
At the quiet close of day, 

Hear a strange and quaint musician 
On his shrill-voiced fiddle play. 


He bears a curious fiddle 
On his coat of shiny black, 

And draws the bow across the string, 
In crevice and in crack; 

Till the sun climbs up the mountain, 
And floods the earth with light, 

You will hear this strange musician 
Playing—playing all the night! 


Sometimes underneath the hearth-stone, 
Sometimes underneath the floor, 
He plays the same shrill music,— 
Plays the same tune o’er and o’er; 
And sometimes in the pasture, 
Beneath a cold, gray stone, 
He tightens up his sinews, 
And fiddles all alone. 


It may be in the autumn, 
From the corner of your room 
You will hear the shrill-voiced fiddle 
Sounding out upon the gloom; 
If you wish to see the player. 
Softly follow up the sound, 
And you'll find a dark-backed cricket 
Fiddling out a merry round! 
Henry Rretey Dorr, 
In Youth’s Companion. 


For Every Oiher Sunday. 
THE WREN BABIES AND THE RUBY PIN. 
BY MILDRED NORMAN, 


IRDIE had no brothers or sisters, and 
there were no little children on the 
street with whom she could play, and 

mamma did not allow her to go off the street 
alone. 

Maybe you think Birdie must have been very 
lonely. Oh, no! she was a merry birdie, and 
almost any time you could hear her singing in- 
doors or out. That is how she came to be called 
Birdie. 

There were so many delightful things to do 
every day and so many nice plays to play, she 
had no time to think to be lonely. 

Every morning the birds came hopping over 
the lawn for their breakfast, and one of Birdie’s 
plays was to feed them. The robins came and 
the sparrows, and sometimes a blue jay, and, 
most sociable of all, tiny brown wrens. Some- 
times they sang to her, sometimes they talked, 
and sometimes they called; and every morning 
little Brown Wren woke up Birdie by singing 
close beside her window, and often hopping 
right up on the window ledge. Yes, it’s true 
as true, that little Brown Wren hopped up on 
the window ledge and looked right in at the 
window with his bright eyes, and pecked on 
the glass. 

And Birdie played that the little feathered 
neighbors could understand her and that she 
could understand them. Such fun! They 
nodded and chirped, and it seemed that they 
really did know what Birdie said to them. Iam 
sure they knew that she was telling them how 
much she loved them and how glad she was that 
they came to play with her every day. 

The first time the Blue Jay came, Birdie was 
so glad she clapped her hands, and, whisk! 
away he flew to a near-by tree, and called to her: 
“You ought to know better than to frighten 


me like that. Little Brown Wren told me that 
you never frightened birds.” 

“Oh, I{won’t do it again if you will come 
back,” cried Birdie, “but you s’prised me so, 
and you are such a ‘peautiful blue!” 

So Birdie kept very still and Blue Janes came 
back, and they were good friends forever after. 

Little Brown Wren built a nest in the cedar- 
tree close by the corner of the fence, but Robin 
had his home in the golden russet apple-tree in 
the orchard. Where Blue Jay’s home was 
Birdie never found out. He wouldn’t tell. 

When new green fingers came out on the 
cedar-tree and the pink and white blossoms 
on the orchard trees, there were little ones in 
the orchard nest and in the cedar nest. Blue 
Jay would not tell whether there were any 
birdies in his house. 

Birdie’s playmates called on her every day, 
and she called on them every day, yes, rainy 
days and all. She put on her rain-coat and 
sandals and ran out to the tree and said: ‘How 
are you getting along this morning? And how 
do you keep yourselves dry? And how do you 
keep the little ones from being drowned?” 

Mr. Robin came out and shook his wings and 
flirted his feathers and said: ““Why, it is just 
as easy: don’t you see me putting on my rain- 
coat? Mrs. Robin has one just like it, and we 
spread our coats over the children and the nest, 
and we are as snug and dry as can be.” 

One day there was great excitement in 
Birdie’s little nest of aroom. She had been in- 
vited to a party, and she was going to wear her 
new white frock with blue sash and ribbons that 
matched the beautiful sky she looked at so 
much and the Blue Jay’s feathers. And she 
was going to fasten the lace around the neck 
with the ruby pin Uncle Carlton had given her. 
This was her choicest treasure. 

She was all dressed except the pin, and the 
pin had disappeared. Such a hunt! Birdie 
and mother and Uncle Carlton looked every- 
where, but the pin would not be found. “A 
crow must have flown in at the window and 
carried it off,” said Uncle Carlton. “Crows 
steal every bright thing they see.” 

Birdie had gone into the corner of the room 


‘to ery a little, for Uncle Carlton had brought 


that pin from over seas, and there was no other 
pin to be had like it. She heard what he said 
about the crow and came out to say, “That 
couldn’t be, for the window is screened.”’ 

“Tt might have been left open accidentally 
for awhile,” said Uncle Carlton, with a wink at 
mother. 

Birdie hung her head at this, for she was 
fond of raising the sereen and looking down on 
the flowers bordering the walk, and watching 
the birds looking for some nice bits in the grass. 
She remembered that she had opened the sereen 
that very morning, and he must have heard 
mother say, ‘Birdie has left the screen open 
again and let the flies in.”’ 

And Birdie had to go to the party without 
the pin. On account of that she did not feel 
so light-hearted and ‘‘tip-toey” as before she 
had lost her pin. 

Birdie kept saying to herself, “I am not going 
to think it was the crow.” She loved birds 
so much, she did not like to think even a crow 
would steal from her, She had laughed often 
at the funny ways of Mr. Crow, and had made 
quite a pet of him. “I am going to believe 
that I will find it,” she said, 

One day, long after the party, there was great 
excitement in another nest. 
little Brown Wren’s nest. A great ugly bird 
was ‘trying to steal the babies. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! How fast Birdie flew to the house and 
called for mother and Uncle Carlton. Uncle 
Carlton was doing something very important 


This time it was ° 
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in his study, but he could not refuse to come 
out when Birdie called so frantically to him. 

When he heard what the trouble was, he said, 
“Let the birds fight it out: they must look out 
for themselves.” 

Birdie opened her eyes wide. ‘Uncle Carlton, 
if a great giant came along and tried to steal me 
from mamma and ‘papa, would you say, ‘Let 
them fight it out?” 

And then she cried, “There they come now. 
That bad bird has chasediMr. Wren into the 
tulip-tree.” y 

“Or else Mr. Wren has chased the bad bird 
into the tulip-tree,” said Uncle Carlton. ‘They 
are plucky birds.” He ran after Birdie into 
her room and looked out of her window. The 
tulip-tree was quite close. Uncle Carlton seized 
a pillow from the cosy corner and opened the 
screen, Just then the big bird, who was being 
pecked badly by little Mr. Wren, flew right into 
the room. 

“There” said Uncle Carlton, “take that for 


_your impudence!” and he threw the pillow 
at the bird before Birdie could say, “Oh!’’: 


for she did not want even a bad bird hurt. 

The bird squawked and fluttered and whirled 
pines and then disappeared out of the win- 

ow. 

“You hurt him dreadfully,’ said tender- 
hearted Birdie. ‘‘I think you broke his leg off 
short, for I saw something drop when the pil- 
low struck him.” 

“Pooh!” said Uncle Carlton, “that soft thing 
break a bird’s leg!’ 

“T saw something drop,” said Birdie, “and 
‘what else could it have been!” 

Unele Carlton laughed, but Birdie began 
looking about the floor with tears in her eyes; 
for what could a bird do with one leg! 

She had not looked long when she gave a cry, 
but it was a cry of joy which amazed Uncle 
Carlton and mother. She ran up to them with 
something in her hand. It was the ruby pin. 

The pin had hidden itself in the pillow and 
was shaken out when Uncle Carlton threw it so 
violently. 

Birdie ran out to the Wren’s nest. “Mamma 
always says something good comes out of what 
makes us feel so bad,” she said to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wren, “and you will be glad that bad bird 
bothered you, for your children did not get 
hurt and I found my beautiful pin.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO LITTLE COOKS. 


BY ADELAIDE D, WELLMAN. 


OULD you like to know what the chil- 
dren play who live on little islands 
far out in the Pacific Ocean? I will 

tell you of two little girls that I often see at 
play near my home on one of those islands. 

You could not understand what they say, 
because all the people here speak a strange 
language; but I have learned their language, 
and I will tell you in English what they say. 

One of these little girls is named Hyes, and 
the other one is called Sweet Potato. Those 
are queer names, surely, and most of the people 
here have queer names. 

I hear Eyes say, ‘‘ Now I will make my stove,” 
and Sweet Potato replies, “I will make mine, 
too.” If you were watching these girls, you 
would see each of them dig a little hollow in 
the ground, and line it with stones. That is 
the stove. It may not seem to you at all like 
a stove, but it is the kind these little girls’ 
mammas have, and it is the only kind they 
ever saw. 

Eyes and Sweet Potatofget some bananas 
and pieces of breadfruit. ‘These are the most 


common kind of fruit here. They also get some 
large leaves to use as baking-pans, because that 
is what their mammas and papas use as baking 
pans. The men here do much of the cooking. 

Next the girls bring a burning stick from the 
cook shed, and build a fire on each of their 
stoves. When the fires have burned out, the 
stones are hot, and the young cooks then wrap 
their bananas and breadfruit in the leaves they 
have brought. 

I told you these leaves were large; in fact, 
they are about the size of your handkerchiefs. 
There are much larger leaves than that here. 
Some are as long as my house. You could not 
lift one of them, You may be sure that, when 
I see such a leaf falling from a tall tree-top, I 
am careful to keep out of its way. 

When Eyes and Sweet Potato have wrapped 
all their bananas and breadfruit in leaves, and 
laid them on the hot stones, they cover the 
whole thoroughly, and after a time they will 
uncover the food again and find that the hot 
stones have cooked it. 

There are many kinds of bananas. Some are 
best when boiled; others, baked with the peels 
on; and still others, baked without the peels. 
When Eyes and Sweet Potato want to boil 
bananas, how do you suppose they do it with 
no stove except some stones and no dish but 
a wooden bowl? I will tell you: they heat 
stones in a bonfire, and drop these into cold 
water in their wooden bowl, and the hot stones 
make the water boil.. Then the bananas are 
put in, and occasionally another hot stone is 
added to keep the water boiling. Thus the 
bananas are cooked without being near a fire. 
Can you tell me how the people would start a 
fire without any matches? 
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THE CHICKADEE FAMILY. 


BY MARY EVANS NOYES. 


66 OW, mamma dear, it’s story time,” 
said Myron, “Tell me one about when 
you were a little girl.” 

“Let me see,’ said Mamma Allen. ‘Did 
I ever tell you about the chickadee family your 
uncle Phil and I found when we were children?” 

“Oh, tell that, please. I know that’s a nice 
story,” the little boy replied. 

So mamma began: ‘One day your uncle 
Phil and I were playing on the hill back of 
your grandpa’s house, where we lived, you know, 
when we saw a tiny bird fly up from a small 
birch stump. 

“<Q Flo,’ Phil said, ‘did you see that chicka- 
dee? See, it’s that one on the tree over there,’ 
pointing to a cedar a little way from us. ‘How 
worried she seems! I believe she has a nest in 
that birch stump, and is afraid that we are going 
to harm it. Let’s go quietly and peep in.’ 

“So we walked quietly to the little birch 
stump, climbed upon a rock near it, and then 
peeped into the hollow tree. At first it seemed 
so dark that we could see nothing; but our eyes 
soon became accustomed to the darkness of the 
little home, and there way down in the very 
bottom of the hollow was a soft little woolly 


_lined nest containing five eggs. 


“<Five little speckled white eggs,’ cried Phil, 
joyfully, ‘and some day they will be five little 
black and white chickadees. 

“«Tet’s not tell,’ he said, “Because, if the 
mother bird is disturbed, she may go away, and 
the little eggs will not be hatched.’ 

. “So we little bird-lovers went softly away 
and watched the mother chickadee fly back to 
her nest. 

“Every day we went to peep in at the eggs, 
and the mother bird seemed to know that we 


loved her, and would not bring harm to the 
little home. 

“But, one bright morning when we went to 
pay our visit to Mrs. Chickadee, the eggs were 
gone, and in the nest were five soft little baby 
birds. 

“We used to sit a little way from the nest and 
watch the father and mother birds carrying food 
to their babies; and busy parents they were, 
too, for you know birds grow rapidly and must 
be fed often. 

“Hach day we could see that the little ones 
were growing larger, and that the nest seemed 
rather crowded. 

“One morning when we arose, rain was falling 
and wind was blowing hard. 

“<Q Flo,’ said Phil, ‘our poor little birds must 
be wet. Let’s go right now and see them.’ 

“We dressed hurriedly, and ran out to the 
hill where the: chickadee home was; but the 
poor little birch, which was not strong enough 
to withstand the wind, had broken, and was 
lying on the ground near its roots, On a tree 
beyond the poor little broken-hearted mother 
was making mournful chirps which sounded 
to us like little sobs. 

“Oh, oh!’ we cried: ‘the little home is 
broken, and the little birds are dead! Poor 
little chickadees!’ 

“Carefully we lifted the hollow birch stump 
and peeped within; but, instead of lifeless birdies, 
we found, to our joy, five fluttering little chicka- 
dees all huddled together and clinging to the 
inside of the stump. 

“*Tet’s tie it on, Flo,’ cried Phil, ‘let’s tie it 
on the roots.’ 

**T’l] hold it, Phil,’ I said, ‘and you run back 
home for things to do it with.’ 

“The words were scarcely spoken before Phil 
was on his way, and in a twinkling back he 
ran with strips of wood and pieces of cloth. 

“Gently we placed the stump upon the roots, 
firmly we bound it there, using the wood as 
splints, and went away to watch. 

“Mother Chickadee, seeming to know that her 
home had been restored, flew quickly to it, and, 
after fluttering about as if to be quite satisfied, 
she flew away, returning soon with a worm 
with which to feed her babies.” 


The statue lies hid in a block of marble, and 
the art of the statuary only clears away the super- 
fluous matter, and removes the rubbish. 

ADDISON. 


WEBSTER’S ADVICE TO HIS 
GRANDSON. 


ANIEL WEBSTER, about three years 
D before his death, wrote the following 
good advice to his grandson: 

“You cannot learn without your own efforts. 
All the teachers in the world can never make 
a scholar of you if you do not apply yourself 
with all your might. Be of good character and 
behavior, a boy of strict truth and honor and 
conscience in all things. ‘Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.’ God has 
given you a mind and faculties, and he will 
surely call you to an account. Honor and obey 
your parents; be patient under restraint; look 
forward constantly to your approaching man- 
hood; and put off every day all that is frivo- 
lous and childish.” 


It is the glorious prerogative of the empire of 
knowledge, that what it gains it never loses. On 
the contrary, it increases by the multiple of its own 
power; all its ends become means; all ws attain- 
ments help to new conquests. 

DanipL WEBSTER. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


DITOR’S CHAIR. 


Epwarp Everett Hae tells how, when he 
was ten years old, having spent all his Fourth 
of July money for candy, gingersnaps, and the 
like, on Boston Common, he suddenly saw a 
great many Sunday-School children marching 
into Park Street Church which looks down on 
the Common. Anxious to know what was going 
on he got into the church, went to the gallery, 
and heard a throng of young folks sing, “My 
Country, ’tis of thee.” This was in 1832, and 
was the first time the hymn had been sung in 
public. On October 21 of this year, the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Samuel Francis Smith’s 
birth, the author of “America,” five men 
played this air from cornets in the steeple of the 
same Park Street Church, to a large crowd of 
listeners. We give on the first page the por- 
trait of Dr. Smith, who died in 1895, at the 
ripe age of eighty-seven years. 

The tune, as is well known, is similar.to the 
English royal anthem, ‘God save the King,” 
and, while many wish these ‘‘ America”’ stanzas 
had an original air fitted to them, no such 
result has been yet accomplished. The tune 
itself did not spring from English sources. 
Before the English took it up, it was used by the 
Germans, and some authorities think they have 
traces of it back over the centuries. The words 
are virtually the same, so the author told us, 
as when first written on a scrap of paper which 
he picked up at a table. Although now the 
United States gives its official recognition to the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” as the national air, 
yet “America” will probably survive in the 
leadership for the voice of the people. The 
time is now come in which the words of this 
song have a world-wide fame and use. About 
a year before Dr. Smith died, the pope asked for 
a copy of the hymn in the author’s own hand- 
writing, which was forwarded and afterwards 
deposited in the Vatican Library at Rome. 

Dr. Smith was in his profession a Baptist 
clergyman, and had a settlement for many years 
in Newton, Mass. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was a classmate, and had this hit at his associate 
in a class poem:— 


“ And there’s a fine youngster of excellent pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith.” 


It is reported that Dr. Holmes induced the au- 
thor to make one change in the hymn which was 
important. The original opening was, “Our 
Country, ’tis of thee,’’ but Dr. Holmes said, 
“Substitute ‘My Country,’ for ‘Our Country,’ 
and give it a personal touch,” and so it stands 
to-day. 

The Editor takes this opportunity to refer to 
habits which he wishes were better established 
among our young people. The first is to 
memorize “America”? so thoroughly as to be 
able to sing it without a book. The other is to 
remove the hat or cap when “America” is 
sung, and to stand. We Americans are some- 
what deficient in these tokens of patriotism and 
loyalty. The Stars and Stripes when carried 
through the streets is very scantily saluted. 
It is idle to say that this is of no great impor- 
tance, for as the people’s habits, so are their 
thoughts and feelings. The popular inability 
to sing ‘‘America”’ without having the words 
is a well-known and regrettable fact. Yet 
there is hope because of our public school in- 
struction which in recent years has undertaken 
a remedy. Let it be carried to a fulfilment 
much desired, that when men, women, and 
children, in any gathering, are called upon to 
sing our national anthem, they will join in a 
spontaneous, hearty fashion, not failing through 
the entire four stanzas. 


Tt is not commonly known that Dr. Smith was 
the author of that familiar religious hymn, 
“The morning light is breaking.” The Editor 
knew Dr. Smith and recalls him as a man of 
simple, sturdy bearing, meeting his professional 
duties with daily faithfulness, and having 
full sympathy with reforms and progressive 
ideals. Yet, far above all that he said or did 
in other ways, will shine to his lasting remem- 
brance and fame the writing of this song which 
“just came,” to use his own words, in a moment 
of happy inspiration. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


SAYINGS FROM PROVERBS. 


(In giving the answers to the following ques- 
tions state chapter and verse.) 


1. Wuart is mentioned as a remedy for wrath? 

2. What is ranked above a great victory? 

3. Why should nations be righteous? 

4, Give the familiar quotation about hope. 

5. How are the wicked and the righteous 
compared when both suffer attack? 

6. State what is said about the path of the 
just and the way of the transgressors. Also 
about the memory of the just. 

7. What value is placed on a good name? 
What on wisdom? 


Answers 
To questions published October 11, 1908. 


1. To his disciples when he sent them forth 
to preach. (Matt. x. 16.) 

2. The sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath: therefore the Son of Man 
is Lord ‘alsovofthe- Sabbath: (Mark ii. 27, 28; 
Luke vi. 5.) 

3. The parable of the House built on the Rock 
and the House built on the Sand. (Matt. vii. 
24-27; Luke vi. 46-49.) 

4, Whosoever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother and my sister and my 
mother. (Mark iii. 35; Matt. xii. 50.) 

5. Provide . . . a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not. For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also. (Luke xii. 33, 34.) 

6. The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head. (Matt. viii. 20; Luke 
ibe Hifshy)) 

7. Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you; not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. (John xiv. 27.) 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of 22 letters. 

My 1, 14, 11, 2, 3, 18, 19, is a woman’s job on 
Monday. 

My 20, 6, 22, comes in the early morning. 

My 22, 17, 10, 21, means opposite of narrow. 

My 16, 21, 12, 4, 6, 7, is sent by mail. 

My 5, 14, 16, 13, is part of an apple. 

My 15, 9, 8, 6, is used by masons. 

My whole is the first line of one of Bryant’s 
poems. 

CHARLES CRABE, 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am an important date in the history of the 
United States, and have 15 letters. 

One hot 1 to 15, tired of the 3, 1, 7, which reached 
me even in my usually quiet 8, 12, 2, I mounted 
my good horse 3, 14, 10, and at a lively 5, 14, 11, 6, 
rode until I came to the seashore, where, to re- 


fresh myself, I took a 8, 1, 5 in the 13, 4, 9, 5, 
and then rode home, feeling I’d had a good 3, 14, 15 
after all. 

Scattered Seeds. 


SQUARE WORD. 


. Is in every household. 
. Is every one of us. 

. Is hard to bear. 

. Is a personal pronoun. 


BRWwWNe 


Kate LAWRENCE. 


A NAME-END PUZZLE. 


Names of men: 

What name of 5 letters ends with an animal of 
3 letters? 

What name of 6 letters ends with a metal of 3 
letters? ; 

What name of 5 letters ends with the opposite 
of yes? 

What name of 6 letters ends with a receptacle 
of 3 letters? ] 

What name of 5 letters ends with part of an 
ear of corn? ; 

Ls Pet Sys 


BURIED CITIES. 


Tuer old curtains are worn out and the new have 
not yet arrived. f 

That was a bitter taunt on Mary. 

He gave the rebuff aloud. 

That will not do very well. 

William gave Frank forty cents. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. III. 


Eniema IV.—Hannah Dustin. 

Enigma V.—An honest man is the noblest work 
of God. 

Citres or New York Srare.—Elmira, James- 
town, Kingston, Cohoes, Lockport, Dunkirk, Sara- 
toga,-Gourtland, White Plains,. Peekskill, Water- . 
town, Troy, Buffalo, Oswego, Newburgh. 

ANnAGRAMS.—Theodore, Horace, Moses, Solon, 
Daniel, Otto, Amos, Paul, Alexander, Percival, 
Stephen, Andrew, Edward, ,Otis, Balis, Chris- 
topher 

ConunpRUM.—Because he keeps his pupils in 
darkness, : 


Answers to contents of Letter-Box, and also 
puzzles for the same, have been sent to us by Philip 
and Alfred Parsons, Melrose, Mass.; Charles Crabe, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; Bernice W. Taylor, Haverhill, 
Mass.; J. Almus Russell, Pratt, N.H. 

A correspondent, after telling of her interest in 
the Letter-Box and other departments of Hvery 
Other Sunday, adds, ‘‘We were all brought up on 
Every Other Sunday, and love the paper still, 
finding it helpful and interesting from cover to 
cover.” ll 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horron, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Evpry OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subseribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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